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Santa Barbara Scapegoats the Poor 


In banning sitting, Santa Barbara rules that the ‘right to shop’ supersedes the civil rights of the poor 


A series of laws targeted at 
homeless people have attempt- 
ed to scapegoat and legitimize 
the persecution of an entire 
group of people. I will stop 


short of using the word fascist, 


but where else in history have 
we seen this happen? 


by Jack Zedlitz 


n the City of Santa Barbara, civil and 
constitutional rights are not as 
important as money. That is the mes- 
sage broadcast by the actions of the 
Santa Barbara City Council and the mer- 


chants of State Street. Two months ago, 


the council, under pressure from State 
Street merchants, voted unanimously to 
enact Ordinance 5009 into law, making it 
illegal for anyone, except in cases of med- 
ical emergency or “permitted” activities, 
to sit down on the sidewalk. 

For those who haven’t heard of this 
ordinance*or-similar laws. that-are: being 
enacted by cities all over the United 
States, the Santa Barbara sitting ban 
makes it illegal for anyone to sit on a pub- 
lic sidewalk, even if they are not blocking 
pedestrian traffic, or panhandling, or play- 
ing music. By sitting down, you are 
viewed by the Santa Barbara City Council 
as a criminal, and, at least in this commu- 
nity, you will be treated as one. Needless 
to say, this anti-sitting law specifically 
targets the homeless people of this city. 

This is only the latest in a series of dis- 
criminatory laws that are designed to 
incriminate homeless people in Santa 
Barbara. Other laws targeting the home- 
less community include a camping ban, a 
ban on sleeping in public, vagrancy laws, 


law against obstructing sidewalks, and 
panhandling laws. 

When viewed through the lens of leg- 
islative history, there has been a series of 
laws, each specifically targeted at home- 
less people, which attempt to vilify, 
scapegoat, and socially legitimize the per- 
secution and abuse of an entire group of 
people. I will stop short of using the word 
fascist, but where else in history have we 
seen this happen? 

Many of us in Santa Barbara, including 
several attorneys, a lot of students, even 
more community members, and no politi- 


_cians, have been involved in acting 


against Ordinance 5009, simply because 
we feel it is wrong. On May 27, we chose 
to exercise our First Amendment right to 
free speech and protest the sitting ban by 
sitting down on the sidewalk. No one was 
blocking pedestrian traffic. No one was 
asking for money. No one was being a 
“public nuisance” by playing music. We 


simply sat down with signs stating what - 


we were doing and why we were doing it. 


In return for acting under the provi- 4 


sions of the U. S. Constitution, several of 
us were given a $54 fine by the Santa 
Barbara Police Department acting under 
orders of the Santa Barbara City Council 
and the City Attorney. We were charged 
with sitting on the sidewalk. Under the 
“violation” section of my ticket, it even 
states: “sitting on the sidewalk.” Such 
dangerous criminal activity obviously jus- 
tifies the immediate and reactionary atten- 
tion that it is getting in Santa Barbara. 
City Ordinance 5009, the sit-down ban, 
reads: “public sidewalks in certain por- 
tions of the City’s central business dis- 
trict, particularly those sidewalks along 


See Santa Barbara Ban page /0 
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NECTRESS of HROPPROSSED 
Protectress of the Oppressed, by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


This icon depicts Mary as the “Protectress of the Oppressed.” She shields her 
child, who was born among the poor and homeless. Thousands of homeless chil-’ 
dren and parents are under attack in cities all over California today, so Mary is 
portrayed as an African-American mother protecting the innocent from injustice. 


Police Crackdowns Hit Santa 
Monica’s Homeless Community 


“They have already taken our safety away in the parks, they have chased us 
off the beaches, they have eliminated many of our food programs, reduced 
our budgets, and penalized us for being poor in one of the wealthiest cities 
in the nation.” — Jennafer Waggoner, Santa Monica homeless activist 


A homeless senior is forced to move on by Santa Monica police. 


by Robert Norse 


Pomeless advocates will raid the 
} restrooms at Santa Monica City Hall on 
July 22, dressed only in towels and 
shower caps to demand restored ser- 
vices at the only accessible public shower and 
bathroom in Memorial Park, severely cut back ear- 
lier this year. The “Shower Stall” protest, as 
activist Jennafer Waggoner calls it, is a colorful bit 


of theater by homeless people to regain rights and _ 


services reduced in a recent tide of repressive laws 
and police practices. 

The latest blow against the homeless community 
in this seaside town of 90,000 near Los Angeles 
was a City Council vote on June 10 to expand the 
ban on sitting on the sidewalk in Santa Monica’s 


prime tourist area, the Third Avenue Promenade. 
Councilmember Ken Genser, who supported an 
earlier version of the law last August, called the lat- 
est attempt to ban sitting on railings.“absurd.” 
Former City. Attorney Bob Myers decried “the” 
moral cowardice of the City Council that gives in to 
the cries of the mob. These ordinances are unconsti- 
tutional, but more important they are inhumane.” 
Michael Feinstein, a Green Party City 
Councilmember, lived in a car during the early 
‘80s. He told fellow councilmembers that the sit- 
ting ban was being selectively enforced, but he 
was ignored by the council majority. Middle-class 
youths and moviegoers, said Feinstein, were 
allowed to sit unmolested. Homeless people, gutter 


See Police Crackdown page 1] 
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Homes Not Jails Plans Militant Housing Takeover 


San Francisco’s worsening housing crisis and increasingly radical 
housing movements are a tangible consequence of the national shi “i : 
of both conservative and liberal politicians towards the right 


This mural was created by artist Fiona Glas, and depicts : 
housing occupations organized by Homes Not Hale oe 
Anders Corr photo 


by Anders Corr 


n the last year, San Francisco’s 
affordable housing supply has gone 
from tighter than a tightwad banker’s 
tie to something akin to a hangman’s 
noose. Homes Not Jails is organizing to 
fight tooth and nail against the crisis, 
starting with a multi-building takeover on 
Saturday, July 26, at the Presidio. 

“We expect a big, militant crowd,” said 
Connie, an organizer with Homes Not 
Jails. “This won’t be a tame demo, and we 
won’t just walk out. We’re organizing a 
big coalition effort, people are angry, and 
we have some serious surprises.” Several 
hundred are expected to attend the 
takeover, which will begin with a rally at 
Civic Center Plaza at 2 p.m., July 26. 
Organizers have withheld the exact loca- 
tion of the buildings until the day of action. 

. San Francisco’s worsening housing cri- 
sis and increasingly radical housing 
movements are a tangible consequence of 
the national shift of both conservative and 
liberal politicians towards the right. 
Welfare and SSI cuts, as well as cuts in 
Section 8 housing and HUD programs, 
have presented thousands of San 
Franciscans with the unwelcome choice of 
eating at soup kitchens or getting evicted. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


by Nancy Warder 


they are tearing down houses in the Presidio 
perfectly good houses people could live in 


but they are the wrong kind of people 
not the kind of people 

we want in this lovely park 

better to have more open space 
perhaps we could move the houses 
somewhere out of sight 

they are tearing down houses 

but people are sleeping in the streets 
real people 

who have no roofs over their heads 


people who are tired and dirty and despairing 


they are wrecking good houses 
for fear the wrong sort of people 
might move in 

with all of their kids 


when I try to explain why this is happening 


to a child I know 
he looks at me in amazement and says 
“But that’s just plain mean!” 


Yes! 


7 


The demolition of several public hous- 
ing projects, including Hayes Valley 
North and South, and the planned demoli- 
tion of the Bernal Heights and Plaza East 
projects has meant the eviction of thou- 
sands more, who must now double-up in 
apartments or move to other cities. The 


housing project in North Beach survived. 


only because the tenants got real orga- 


nized, real fast. These demolitions have 
increased the rate of gentrification. 


In neighborhoods like the Mission and 
Hayes Valley, yuppies, expensive restau- 
rants, businesses, and even post-college 
hipsters are snatching up space faster than 
ever. Landlords are turning single-resident 
occupancy hotels (SROs), the last hope of 
many homeless persons for independent 
housing, into profitable office space, 
tourist hotels, and high-rent apartments. 
INCREASING EVICTIONS, RISING RENTS 

All over the city, landlords have started 
to use the owner move-in (OMI) eviction 
loophole to the rent control law at an 
increasing pace of about 1,000 per year. 
San Francisco outlawed the eviction of 
tenants from rent-controlled apartments 
just to raise the rent, but landlords skirt the 
law by evicting tenants so landlord family 
members can move in, then raising rents to 


market value. In 1996, tenant groups tried 
to convince the S.F. Board of Supervisors 
to outlaw OMI evictions, which hit senior 
citizens particularly hard. The proposed 
law barely lost because landlord organiza- 
tions mobilized a heavy lobbying effort 
that used massive campaign contributions 
to sway formerly sympathetic supervisors 
up for re-election. 

As a result of this constricted housing 
market, rents have soared and San 
Francisco’s homeless population has 
increased to about 12,000 in 1997. Last 
year, 154 homeless persons died on the 
streets, and state police have even begun 
evicting the homeless from their last shel- 
ter option beneath freeway overpasses. 

Homes Not Jails is an organization 
committed to housing homeless people 


through direct action. It has three princi- - 


ples: nonviolence, no drugs, and consen- 
sus decision-making. 
COVERT SQUATS, PUBLIC TAKEOVERS 
These principles are applied in the two 
different kinds of actions that Homes Not 
Jails carries out: covert squats, where 
homeless people secretly move into 
vacant buildings; and public takeovers, 
where people occupy a building, notify 
the media, advocate for affordable hous- 


REMEMBER 
by Julia Vinograd 


We are always trying to decide 

who is good 

and it isn’t like that. 

People who eat think they’re good 

because they’ve eaten 

_and so they must’ve deserved to. 

Hungry people think they’re good 

because they haven’t eaten 

and they need to 

and they’re helpless to take food 

away from anyone else. 

People who feed other people 

think they’re good 

because they help. 

they’re all right, a little 

but they’re mainly wrong. 
People aren’t good 
people are just people. 
Food is good. 


ing, and negotiate for transfer of title to a 
nonprofit housing corporation. This dual 
covert and public strategy allows Homes 
Not Jails to respond to the very immediate 
needs of homeless people, while at the 
same time using the media to educate the 
public and pressure politicians. 

Since 1992, when Homes Not Jails was 
founded, it has used its covert squatting 
program to house hundreds of homeless 
persons on a short-term basis in hundreds 
of vacant buildings, and occupy some 
buildings for years at a time. Dozens of 
public takeovers by Homes Not Jails have 
shaped the debate over housing reform, 
and in the takeovers of 1211 Polk Street 
in 1993 and 3250 17th St. in 1995, negoti- 
ations nearly resulted in their transfer 
from the federal government to a nonprof- 
it housing corporation. 

Takeovers at the Presidio, a decommis- 
sioned army base, helped inspire other 
groups like Religious Witness with 
Homeless People to begin organizing 


‘takeovers at Wherry Housing. The result- 


ing public debate spurred Mayor Willie 
Brown to call for its use as affordable 
housing and the Board of Supervisors to 
pass a resolution to that effect. The ulti- 
mate decision, however, rests with a 
Clinton-appointed Board of Trustees, 
which seems committed to demolishing 
the vacant Presidio housing or shipping it 
off to Treasure Island or Hunters Point. 
Religious Witness with Homeless 
People has called for a mass presence at 
the first open Presidio Trust meeting at 
9:30 a.m. on Wednesday, July 9, at the 
Presidio Golden Gate Club (Building 135 
at Sheridan and Fisher Loop, near the 
Visitor Center). They will demand that all 
meetings having to do with Wherry 
Housing be open to the public, and will 
call on the Presidio Trust to give up any 
plans to demolish or relocate the housing. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


Massachusetts Panhandling Law Overturned 
OOS ES* *x. 


Free speech means that people 
have a right to ask their fellow 
citizens for compassion or help 
without being arrested by the 
agents of what is turning into a 
police state for the poor. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


flood of anti-poor legislation 


in California cities over the © 


past three months has nearly 
swept away the idea that 
homeless people have constitutionally 
protected rights to freedom of speech and 
equal protection under the law. The hard 
rain of repression has thundered down in 
Palo Alto, San Jose, Santa Monica, Santa 
Barbara, Santa Cruz, Mountain View, 
Thousand Oaks, and San Francisco — a 
bewildering torrent of anti-sitting, anti- 
sleeping, anti-camping, and anti-panhan- 
dling laws that has nearly legislated the 
rights of poor people out of existence. 

But in Massachusetts, the storm clouds 
have broken at least momentarily in the 
aftermath of the unanimous ruling by the 
state’s highest court that struck down a 
century-old state law banning all begging. 
The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court ruling upholds the simple truth that 
poor people have a right to tell us they are 
hungry or in need. They have a right to 
ask their fellow citizens for compassion or 
a little help without being intimidated or 
arrested by the functionaries of what has 
come to be a police state for the poor. 

In striking down a state law that out- 
lawed begging or asking for alms in pub- 
lic or private, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court found that peaceful begging is a 
form of communication protected by the 


‘First Amendment. The court ruling, issued 


on May 14, 1997, declared that not only 
did the anti-panhandling law infringe 
upon the right to free speech, but that it 
also violates “an even broader right — the 
right to engage fellow human beings with 
the hope of receiving aid and compas- 
sion.” So wrote Justice John M. Greaney 
in the court’s unanimous decision. 

It seems we have waited forever for a 
state supreme court to uphold something 
so simple, so precious, so absolutely 
essential, as this basic rule of human 
decency — “the right to engage fellow 
human beings with the hope of receiving 
aid and compassion.” In California, nearly 
every city government and nearly every 
recent court ruling has upheld precisely 
the opposite — the right of cities to out- 
law begging, outlaw sitting on a sidewalk, 
outlaw camping, and outlaw sleep itself, 


in a mad race to criminalize the most 


basic human needs of poor citizens. 
California’s mayors, city councils, and 
judges have made a mockery out of our 
nation’s professed commitment to civil 
rights and equal justice under the law. But 
the Massachusetts ruling serves to remind 
us that something even more profound is 
on the verge of being lost in many 
California cities — the most elementary 
concepts of human decency and compas- 


The anti-begging law violates ‘“‘an even broader right, the right 
to engage fellow human beings with the hope of receiving aid 
and compassion.” — Justice John M. Greaney, Massachusetts Supreme Court 


sion are being discarded by city after city 
as-every last vestige of fair play for home- 
less people is eradicated. 

The American Civil Liberties Union of 
Massachusetts represented Craig Benefit, 
a 36-year-old homeless man who had 
been arrested three times for begging in 
Harvard Square under a state law dating 
back to 1866 that prohibits panhandling. 

Benefit’s ACLU attorney, Sarah 
Wunsch, said: “If we ever end up a soci- 
ety where you can’t ask for help, we’re in 
deep trouble.” That is exactly the kind of 
society that city councils from San 


‘Francisco to San Diego have been doing 


everything in their power to create — a 
society where it is illegal to sleep outside, 
or sit on a sidewalk or even ask for help 
— and all Californians who care about 
fair play are in very deep trouble indeed. 


BLATANT POLICE DISCRIMINATION . 


The police chief in Cambridge dredged 
up a 111-year-old law to remove panhan- 
dlers from Harvard Square. Attorney 
Catherine Bendor of the National Law 
Center on Homelessness and Poverty, said 
in an interview: “This was real discrimi- 
natory enforcement of the law. Police 
were enforcing it against people who 
looked homeless,. whereas it was not 
enforced against students at Harvard who 
were soliciting for various causes.” 

What it boiled down to was that 


] Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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Street Spirit is published by the Homeless Organizing Project of the American Friends Service Committee. homeless people 
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Cambridge police used anti-begging laws 
to banishthomeless people outright from 


Harvard Square. Officer Walcott testified 
that Cambridge police were told specifi- 
cally to lock up panhandlers in Harvard 
Square. In the same breath, Walcott said 
that he doesn’t arrest other people who 
violate the law by requesting donations in 
Harvard Square but who “are well dressed 
and appear to have an address... and don’t 
appear to be homeless.” 

The court ruled against this selective 
enforcement of the law (also known by its 
more common name as discrimination). 
The court noted that the statute was unac- 
ceptable in “punishing requests by an 
individual for help with his or her basic 
human needs while shielding from gov- 
ernmental chastisement requests for help 
made by better-dressed people for other, 
less critical needs.” 

The National Law Center’s Bendor 
said in an interview that the 


Massachusetts’ ruling “helps to more © 


firmly establish the principle that begging 
is constitutionally protected speech. This 
is a very firm, strongly worded opinion 
supporting that important right. In addi- 
tion to being a significant victory for free- 
dom of speech, it’s also more generally a 
significant victory for the rights of poor 
and homeless Americans.” 

Bendor noted that the ruling carries 


a 
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State: Zip:. 


added weight because a statewide law was 
decisively refuted by a unanimous vote of 
both liberal and more conservative judges 
of the state’s highest court. According to 
Bendor, the court “soundly rejected” the 
state’s argument that the anti-begging law 
was needed to prevent crime and preserve 
safe streets. Although the Massachusetts 
ruling is not a binding precedent in other 
states, Bendor said that it still can be cited 
by lawyers in other jurisdictions in legal 
actions on behalf of homeless people. 

The National Law Center, which works 
to ensure that the constitutional and legal 
rights of poor and homeless individuals 
are protected, submitted a friend of the 
court brief in support of plaintiff Benefit. 

The Center’s brief looked at the often- 
reported feelings of discomfort and anxi- 
ety that lead some business owners and 
citizens to support anti-begging measures. 
“Although some of Cambridge’s citizens 
may prefer not to be subjected to solicita- 
tion for financial assistance, such expres- 
sions are constitutionally protected speech 
and may not be prohibited simply because 
of the potential discomfort experienced by 
those listening to the message.” 

That is really the heart of it all. Even 
when people are disturbed or fed up with 
a sparechanger’s persistent plea, govern- 
ments cannot steal the basic rights of poor 
people simply to appease the public. 
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Tre Opyssey or Kay McMinn 


How many judges, lawyers, and prison administrators donate 20 hours of 
service each week to a nonprofit cause, as Ray did? How many of those 
high moral leaders have donated $10,000 to a humanitarian cause? 
And when is a person considered rehabilitated? 


by Becky Johnson 


wenty-seven years ago, a crime was commit- 

ted in the State of Virginia. Ray McMinn, at 

age 22, freshly out of the army, and following 

a fad that was in vogue in those days, grew his 
hair long. One day, in a brash moment, Ray started a 
horror story that marked him for life. He robbed a guy 
he knew of eight dollars in a crime in which no one was 
injured. He was arrested, and put on trial for robbery; 
he had used an unloaded gun. His trial lasted 15 min- 
utes. Then the jury deliberated for eight minutes. He 
was sentenced to 40 years in state prison. 

As Ray put it, “It took me five years to figure out 
they weren’t kidding.” What followed were years spent 
living in inhumane conditions, at a time in which pris- 
oners were not allowed visitors. Ever. Prisoners were 
never allowed to use the phone. Beef was not on the 
menu, ever. It was a life of desperation and abuse. 

Ray began to lobby for the rights of prisoners to bet- 
ter conditions. One of the first reforms Ray and others 
lobbied for was to have ambulances parked within the 
prison walls. As Ray put it, “There were so many stab- 
bings that the men would bleed to death long before 
there was time for an ambulance to be called.” Later, 
Ray and his group successfully achieved reforms allow- 
ing phone calls and visits from family and friends. As 
prisoners now had something to look forward to, the 
level of violence in the prison was reduced substantially. 

After 14 years Ray was released on parole. Three 
times he requested to transfer his parole to California, 
but was refused. Six years later, at 5:04 p.m. PST on 
October 17, 1989, a 7.1 earthquake hit with an epicenter 
near Santa Cruz, California. From far away, Ray experi- 
enced the media blitz that followed the collapse of the 
Bay Bridge during the Oakland A’s vs. San Francisco 
Giants World Series. 

The last time he had seen his mother and sister was 
in Santa Cruz, his boyhood town. He’d lost touch with 
his family during his imprisonment, as prisoners tend to 
do. But he was just as concerned as anyone would be if 
they feared for the safety of their family. 

Ray left Virginia and came to the Santa Cruz area to 
look for his mother and sister. It was a poor choice for 
him. He had no money, no job, no friends left in Santa 
Cruz. He drank too much alcohol, and became one of the 
many homeless people in Santa Cruz. He lived on the 
streets, played his guitar, and slept in the woods. 

In 1990, Ray became a member of the Homeless 
Garden Project in Santa Cruz. He began as a monitor 
with the Interfaith Satellite Shelter Project, and worked 
to open up and operate the Coral Street Open Air Shelter. 

The Homeless Garden Project was a program started 
by the Citizen’s Committee for the Homeless which 
taught organic gardening to homeless people on city 
land. Ray not only turned his life around, but he went on 
to become an irreplaceable member of the Homeless 
Garden Project, working in all aspects of the expanding 
program. Ray loved the garden. According to his sister, 
Charlie Kidder, “It was when Ray spoke of his involve- 
ment with the Homeless Garden Project that his voice 
filled with pride and his heart with love. He had found 
work, friends, and real meaning in his life.” 

Deeply religious, Ray’s top priority always was the 
alleviation of suffering in his fellow human beings, espe- 
cially the poor, weak, discriminated against, and the 
homeless. I’ve walked the streets of Santa Cruz with Ray 
McMinn. He knew all the names of the panhandlers, the 
bums, the ladies pushing shopping carts of their belong- 

ings, the street walkers, the runaways. The poor, the 
down-on-their-luck, the troubled. Ray spent time with 
each one, an encouraging word here, the warmth of 
human companionship there, a referral to someone at one 
agency or another if needed. 

Ray took Christ’s teachings to the streets. Jesus asso- 
ciated with thieves and prostitutes. Blessed are the meek 
for they shall inherit the earth. 

Ray supported a homeless campground and opposed 
Santa Cruz’s punitive camping ban. “I worked 225 hours 
of community service to pay off camping ban tickets,” 
Ray told me. “That is excessive, to say the least.” 

At the Homeless Garden Project, Ray worked a 20- 
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It was when Ray eae of his involve- 
ment with the Homeless Garden Project 
that his voice filled with pride and his 
heart with love. He had found work, 
friends, and real meaning in his life. 


hour paid shift and 20 more hours a week of volunteer 
work each and every week at 125 Washington Street. The 
only male employee among a staff of eight women, he 
worked mostly with the Women’s Organic Flower 
Enterprise in which homeless women make wreaths, 
dried flower arrangements, authentic beeswax candles, 
and other crafted projects made from flowers and herbs 
grown in a city garden across the street. Ray was the 
security for these women. Now that he is gone, they are 
not protected. He has not been replaced. 

In July, 1995, Ray’s number came up. He was arrested 
and detained for extradition to the State of Virginia for 
having left the state without permission, thus violating 
parole. The airfare was over $4000 alone. Expenses for 
courts, judges, lawyers (both prosecutorial and defense), 
bailiffs, the cost of the buildings, insurance, phone calls, 
computers, and police salaries were all incurred. The bill 
added up and, as usual, the public paid the tab. 

Prison costs in California average over $25,000 per 
year per inmate. The estimated cost of Ray’s incarcera- 
tion and extradition were over $40,000. All this for the 
“safety” we are supposedly experiencing due to the dubi- 
ous milestone of having put 1.6 million people behind 
bars. Virginia is becoming a state known for a high incar- 
ceration rate (as is California), with Governor George 
Allen leading the parade to build more prisons for more 
“dangerous” criminals like Ray McMinn. 

John B. Metzger III was the chairman of the parole 
board who decided it was a worthy expense and a neces- 
sity for the sake of public safety to extradite the “danger- 
ous” criminal Ray McMinn. It was John B. Metzger III 
who passed judgment on Ray’s “morality.” It was John 
B. Metzger III who was indicted for taking bribes, sexual 
harassment, and backdating warrants. 

While Ray was incarcerated in Powhatan Correctional 
Center in Virginia, he inherited over $100,000 from his 
mother’s estate. On Friday, January 19, 1996, Ray 
McMinn donated $10,000 to the Homeless Garden 
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JUST OUT OF JAIL 


by Julia Vinograd 


“Write about me,” he stops me on the street. 
Bright colored guatemalan shirt, 
luxurious cigarette, husky voice, insistent. 
“Tell them I just got out; 
I was 3 years in jail.” 
He takes a deep breath, hesitates, 
this is important: 
“Tell them I hated being locked up,” 
he bursts out indignantly 
and then shakes his head 
_ because the words don’t say it. 
He looks at me doubtfully. It’s spring. 
There’s a cardboard box full of free puppies 
with their eyes still filmy. 
A pretty girl talks to her friends 
and doesn’t notice her strawberry yogurt’s 
dripping to the sidewalk, 
then she does and squeals. 
How could I possibly understand? 
3 years. 
“Try anyway,” he says, 
*‘you’ve just got to tell them; 
you’ve just got to.” 


Project. He also wrote a will leaving his entire estate to 
The Homeless Garden Project. Not only did Ray dedicate 
his life and service to the needs of homeless persons, but 
he became a patron and benefactor. 

I wonder how many of our judges, lawyers, and prison 
administrators donate 20 hours of service each week to a 
nonprofit cause? I wonder how many of those same high 
moral leaders have donated $10,000 to a humanitarian 
cause? When is a person considered rehabilitated? How 
many years of service to the community does it take? 
How can we justify these high prison costs when our 
schools are suffering, our libraries are closing, and so 
many are now homeless? 

Ray McMinn was officially released on parole in 
January, 1996, but due to red tape and the California 
parole board turning him down twice, he was not 
released until the following October. I saw Ray McMinn 
in February and again in May of this year. He was a bro- 
ken man, filled with sorrow and anger, ill health and 
alcohol. I knew Ray, and I know that if it weren’t for this 


- draconian criminal justice system, Ray would not only be 


alive, he would be a happy and productive man. 

Ray passed away May 25, 1997. He never returned to 
work at the Homeless Garden Project. He was never even 
given permission to return to the State of California, but 
he did as a final act of defiance We will all miss him. 
And we all thank him for the message his life had for us. 


——— SS 
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Beating the Drums for Justice in San Jose 


Drum circle at City Hall protests police harassment of homeless people, minorities and youth 


by Jessica L. Lloyd-Rogers 


ongas, bongos, shakers, tam- 
bourines, sticks and empty five- 
gallon paint buckets turned 
upside down sounded out a pri- 
mal rhythm in front of San Jose City Hall 
as nearly 50 drummers, from six-year-olds 
to those in their senior years, pounded out 
their frustration with what they say is a 
growing problem of police harassment. 

In all, about 80 people participated in 
the protest on June 20, organized to coin- 
cide with the San Jose City Council meet- 
ing, “to deliver a clear message to Mayor 
(Susan) Hammer and the City Council that 
we are fed up with police violence aimed 
at this city’s youth, homeless and minority 
populations.” Dinner was provided by the 
local chapter of Food Not Bombs. 

The protest was coordinated by the 
Human Rights Defense Committee 
(HRDC), a local activist group established 
after the death of Gustavo Soto Mesa, 38, 
who was shot in the back of the head by a 

-Sheriff’s deputy. The committee hears 
from members of the public who have had 
negative incidents with local police. 
These incidents usually include rudeness, 
aggressive behavior, and violence on the 


part of the law officers. The protest was - 


inspired after the HRDC heard complaints 
from drummers who had been cited for 
drumming in Guadalupe Park last April. 
In a letter the committee hand-carried 
to Mayor Hammer, City Councilmembers, 
Chief Cobarruviaz and others, the HRDC 
said, “We have become alarmed by a 
recent number of disenfranchised youth 
(often homeless), who have claimed to 
have been targeted, harassed and even 
abused by members of the San Jose Police 
Force. Most recently, on May 11, 1997, 


account regarding his joining of an estab-. 


lished ‘drum circle’ in the park adjacent to 
the Children’s Discovery Museum. He 
told of how, instead of music at this park, 
he received verbal abuse, intimidation, 
and legal citations from local cops.” 

“T’ve met the best people who are cops 
and those who are the worst jerks, both 
here in San Jose,” said Brian Brady. 
“Unfortunately, the bad guys give all the 
good guys a bad rap.” Far from being 
homeless or “undesirable,” Brady is here 
from Attleboro, Massachusetts, as part of 
City Year. He and his friend, Alon, a City 


Year alumni, who had just gotten off 
work downtown, decided to walk to the 
drum circle, something they had done 
many times before. 


“You responded with the arrogance of silence. While we drummed 
in front and fed the homeless, most of you came in through the 
back door.” — Activist Gary Wood, speaking to the San Jose City Council 


“When we got close, we could see the 
cops were there, so instead of jaywalking 
and maybe getting a ticket, we went on 
the walkway under the overpass,” said 
Brady. “This officer shines a flashlight in 
my eyes, so I waved to him. When we got 
closer, he said, ‘I didn’t wave to you. 
Why the fuck did you wave to me?’ I told 
him that I was just being friendly, and he 
said if he wanted me to wave, he’d tell me 
to wave. I figured it was just better to be 
quiet at that point.” 

According to Brady and another wit- 
ness, the officer then turned to Alon, who 
is of mixed parentage (African-American 
and white), and told him, “I saw you in 
the park three hours ago and I told you to 


leave.” When Alon protested that he had 


just gotten off work, the officer became 
angry. After it was clear that the officer 
intended to cite them, Alon asked for a 
name and badge number. At that point, 
Brady said, “The officer told Alon that he 
was backtalking and that was disorderly 
conduct. He grabbed Alon, bounced him 
off the car and cuffed him.” 

They were given $135 citation’ for 
being in the park one hour after dark. 
Brady said he feels the citations weren’t 
fair because they were not in the park and 
there are no signs posting that ordinance. 
But, he says, he is more concerned that 
the police felt free to rough up someone 
asking for their name and badge number. 

Police Auditor Teresa Guerrero-Daily 
says this continues to be a problem. In her 
last appearance before the San Jose City 
Council, she addressed the high number 
of incidents where citizens were seeming- 
ly retaliated against with verbal abuse and 
aggressive behavior after asking for a 
name and badge number. The San Jose 
Police Department says that officers must 
identify themselves when asked and all 
officers are provided with business cards 
showing name and badge number. 

Still, some officers frankly said they 
would refuse to identify themselves if 
they didn’t want to. “We need to keep our 
attention on this issue. There is no reason 
for an officer not to identify themselves,” 
said Guerrero-Daily. 

Even those sympathetic with the police 
department admit incidents like these 
increase the perception that rogue cops 
can do anything they want to out in the 
field and not suffer any consequences. 


One source within the police department 
who wished to remain unidentified said, 
“The citizens have to put the pressure on, 


See San Jose Drum Circle page 1] 


we heard Brian Brady’s compelling 


Salt Lake City Tries a New Approach to Homelessness 


At a time when most Bay Area cities 
are trying to drive homeless people 
out of their downtown areas, Salt 
Lake City (of all places) is exhibiting a 
greater tolerance for the presence of 
homeless people and services. 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


here’s a lot of NIMBYism (Not In My Back 
Yard) around, people not wanting others who 
are poor, or disabled, or in need of special ser- 
vices in their neighborhood — or even in their 
city. They’re afraid of people who are different, or maybe 
they’re afraid that the value of their property will go 
down. San Francisco would like to have all its homeless 
people just move to another town. Berkeley and Oakland 
have no shelters or services for poor people in the hill 
areas. San Rafael continues to do everything in its power 
to drive the St. Vincent de Paul dining room and its 
homeless clientele out of its downtown area. 

But not all communities have that attitude. Salt Lake 
City is taking an interesting approach. They’re talking 
about neighborhood diversity there. Not ethnic or racial 
diversity (there isn’t much of that anywhere in Utah), but 
economic or class diversity. In this respect, Salt Lake 
City is unusual among American cities. 

Many homeless people spend their days in Pioneer 
Park located on the edge of the downtown, an area that 
contains posh stores, impressive office structures, and 
elegant public buildings, including the magnificent state 
capitol and the imposing Mormon temple. But Pioneer 
Park is also used for a variety of events that attract people 
from other parts of the city. Next to the park is the fine 
old Rio Grande railway station which now houses the 
State Historical Museum and a restaurant obviously 
catering to a prosperous clientele. On the same block is a 
large homeless shelter operated by Travelers Aid Society. 

The shelter has a dormitory with beds for 240 men, 


In Salt Lake City, the converted Rio Grande railroad station with its museum and upscale restaurant 
is right next door to the Travelers Aid homeless shelter and resource center. 


temporary housing for 30 families. The shelter building 
is not beautiful — it has a decidedly institutional look, 
both inside and out — but it is modern, very functional 
and very clean, and also offer case management and 
other services. Next to it is another building that has been 
used to provide extra emergency shelter in the winter. 

Across the street from the shelter, St. Vincent de Paul 
serves hot lunches Monday through Saturday and a sack 
lunch on Sunday. Next door is the Weigand Resource 
Center which provides a variety of services including 
showers, laundry, counseling and help with employment, 
immigration, drug and alcohol problems. The Weigand 
Center, which has been open since April, 1996, also has a 
program for small children of homeless families. 

Around the corer, the Salvation Army serves dinner 
every evening. A number of other agencies providing 
food, clothing, shelter, medical care, and other services to 
poor and homeless people are also located in the area. 

At the same time that the homeless population is 
increasing and the services available to them are expand- 


ing, the neighborhood is undergoing a change. Shabby 
old industrial buildings are being converted to live/work 
spaces for artists and are being snatched up as soon as 
they become available. Condominiums are being built for 
the up-scale, professional crowd. Conveniently located 
with a multitude of amenities, the neighborhood is 
becoming more and more desirable. 

It’s the kind of situation where one would expect the 
poor, disabled and homeless to find themselves unwel- 
come and at risk of being pushed out of the way. But that 
does not seem to be happening. 

The owners of the Rio Grande restaurant were unhap- 
py about the homeless shelter on the same block and they 
did succeed in preventing the winter emergency shelter 
from continuing right next door. But other than that, the 
city and the present and potential tenants are comfortable 
with the diverse mix of people and declare that they 
intend to keep it that way. It will be an interesting experi- 
ence for the citizens of Salt Lake City and a valuable 
example for other cities if it works out. 


While the U.S. Conference of Mayors hel 
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d a feast, activists 
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heid a Beggars’ Banquet to denounce inaction on the life- 


and-death issues of hunger, welfare cuts and homelessness. 


By Gabe Martinez 
6 ra f™ top the War Against the 
Poor!,” chanted 100 pro- 
testers outside the U.S. 
Px Conference of Mayors’ 
luncheon at San Francisco’s Fairmont 
Hotel on June 21. The Campaign to 
Abolish Poverty, Californians for Justice, 
Center For Third World Organizing, 
Coalition for Low Income Housing, 
Coalition for Homelessness, and many 
other advocacy groups for justice and 
equality endorsed the protest. Erica, a 16- 
year-old African American women, said 
that the chant referred to “cutbacks on 
welfare and the need for more jobs.” 
“Just because the economy is doing 
well, does not mean that everyone is 
doing well,” stated Edgar Cruz of 
Californians for Justice in explaining the 
purpose of the protest. “We just want to 


make sure there’s enough street heat out- 


side so the mayors don’t forget what’s 
really going on in our nation’s cities.” 


MAyors JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 


The protest served as a much-needed 
call to remember social issues as they 
directly relate to people. The San 
Francisco Chronicle’s coverage of the 
Mayor’s Conference was upbeat and 
superficial, emphasizing the elaborate 
entertainment of the mayors and avoiding 
critical questioning of the mayors about 
such issues as homelessness, improving 
working conditions, police brutality, hate 
crimes, and poverty. The Chronicle ran 
articles about Mississippi Mayor Larry 
Brown’s fanfare sightseeing and the lav- 
ish conference events settings. The San 
Francisco Examiner’s coverage was more 
critical of the mayors, and exposed more 
serious issues such as breast cancer. The 
Examiner reported that the typical attitude 
of many mayors was reflected by Mayor 
Sam Kathryn Campana of Scottsdale, 
Arizona, who said, “I’m going to eat. I’m 
going to drink. I’m going to shop.” 


DISILLUSIONED WITH WILLIE BROWN 


An open microphone was set up and 
protesters addressed such serious issues as 
jobs, housing, health care and childcare. 
Fifteen-foot-tall puppets exposed corpo- 


rate welfare recipients. In addition to criti- ~ 


cizing the recent welfare cutbacks passed 
under the guise of “reform” by President 
Clinton and the U.S. Congress, people 
protested Willie Brown’s policies as well. 

Arnold, a San Francisco school 
teacher, explained why he was upset with 
Mayor Brown. Initially, Arnold had 
believed Brown would bring needed 
improvement to the City, and he helped 
campaign for Brown by precinct walking. 
However, Arnold said that he now feels 
“betrayed and foolish,” because the prob- 
lems of Muni and homelessness that 
Brown promised to fix still exist. . 

A group questioned the passage of the 
49ers stadium measures. Their picket 
signs read, “Willie Brown Shame On 
You” and “Voter Fraud Hurts Everyone.” 
The Committee to Stop the Giveaway (a 
public-interest group of volunteers 
opposed to the diversion of public 
resources to private, for-profit individuals 
or corporations) claimed that questionable 
and outright illegal tactics contributed to 
the passage of Measures D and F. 

The group asserted that thousands of 
votes were forged; examiners were barred 
from examining records; and the new pro- 
cedure for signature checking required 
examiners to stand “arms-length” from the 
clerks checking signatures, thus obscuring 
the checking process. The Committee to 


Stop the Giveaway has an eight-page 


- Yet despite the protest being located 
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packet detailing voter fraud around the sta- 
dium bond. (Contact Doug Comstock at 
(415) 386-4934 for more information.) 


OUTCOME OF THE PROTEST 


The Fairmont Hotel is an anti-protest 
environment. It is situated away from 
Street traffic and at the top of a hill, which 
makes it easy to guard against protesters. 


across the street with barriers patrolled by 
three dozen police, the protesters made an 
immediate impact on Mayor Brown. 

Brown’s grand entrance into the 
Fairmont (from a caravan consisting of a 
limo, two cars, and an escort of four motor- 
cycle cops) did not happen. Protesters were 
ready to denounce Mayor Brown on first 
sight. His limo pulled up to the curb and 
the caravan drove away. Ten minutes after 
the protesters settled down, Brown jumped 
out of the limo and hurried into the hotel. 
Instead of a grand entrance. Brown 
sneaked his way into the hotel. 
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o hire two new staffers. One will 


over the next three years, many 


medical and emergency housing projects 
to the arts program: are envisioned. 

The Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy 
to the Homeless- has: been awarded a 
grant of $163,000 by the Department of 
Housing and Urban: ‘Development to 
establish a youth program in the 
Southside Telegraph Avenue area. The 
“program will focus on services to home- 
less and runaway youth, and will be 
linked with services throughout Alameda 
County. The Chaplaincy’s grant is part of 
a $2.1 million HUD grant to the Alameda 
County Youth Housing and Services 
Collaborative, a new consortium made 
up of eight organizations serving home- 
less people in the East Bay. 

The Chaplaincy has a nine-year histo- 
ry of working with homeless youth and 
adults. The new program will focus 
especially on the needs of young people. 
‘Youth on the streets are very at-risk,” 
said Chaplaincy Director Sally 
Hindman. “They are very vulnerable to 
HIV and sexually transmitted diseases, 
sexual exploitation, suicide, or drug and 
alcohol abuse and overdoses.” 

Hindman said that there have been 
two youth suicides in the neighborhood 
in the past two months. “There are a lot 
of young people on the street who have 
fallen through the cracks, people not get- 
ting the health or guidance or support 
that they need, who have been run out of 
their families or communities.” 

The Chaplaincy will use part of its 


i xpect to see new murals, sculp- 
wa tures, and outdoor art springing ~ 
~gup in Berkeley’s Southside 


be in charge of youth outreach county- 


wide, and will, work to develop peer- 
based programs. The second will focus 
on youth services and referrals, making 


of them created by homeless yout “The < resources available on Southside. 


neighborhood art project \ will be one part 
of a comprehensive attempt to provide 
‘services and creative possibilities for — 
runaway and homeless teens in the East — 
- Bay. Countywide services ranging from — 


~ YOUTH INPUT AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING. 


This past winter the Chaplaincy held 
a ‘community. meeting at which young 
people from the Telegraph Avenue area 
put together lists of the services they 
most needed. Among the “Top Ten” 
items requested were showers, storage 
space, medical and dental support, and a 
creative space. “We know from the ae 
the kids gave us what they want,’ 
Hindman said. “And we:want to be able 
to help with that. We aren’t going to try 
to force an agenda on them of what they 
should do. We are open to how we can 
provide the services they want.” 

In response-to the meetings with 
homeless and runaway youth, the 
Chaplaincy and the Alameda County 
Collaborative are exploring where and 
how to establish services. Some projects, 
such as the arts program, will probably 
be located in the Telegraph area. Others 
may be sited elsewhere in the county. 

To launch its Youth Program, the 
Chaplaincy has called together a 
Southside planning board made up of 
representatives of neighborhood groups, 
street youth, local churches, merchants, 
police, UC students, street vendors, and 
others with a stake in the Southside.The 
board will meet for 4-6 months to 
address neighborhood concerns. 

“The planning board will suggest 
what the community wants to do,” 
Hindman said. “We’re trying to be 
process-oriented. We don’t want to 
develop a program that doesn’t have the 
buy-in of the community.” 

Southside City Councilmember Kriss 
Worthington, a strong backer of the pro- 


gram, agreed. “I am passionately in sup- 
port of these services. But we need to be 


sensitive to the neighborhood and get the 


input and support of the various groups.” 
He called the program “long overdue. 


Because there are so many youth as well : 


as a substantial homeless populatiun on 
Southside, we need to provide services 
that are accessible and close to the youth 
and homeless people who need them.” 

Worthington has proposed that the 
Berkeley Vice Mayor’s budget include 
$8000 to support the program. 


ARTS PROGRAM FOR HOMELESS AND 
RUNAWAY YOUTH 


The Chaplaincy has sponsored sever- 
al large-scale arts projects involving 
homeless adults and youth in the past 
two years. The Humane Covenant pro- 
ject brought together homeless and non- 
homeless community members for sev- 
eral sessions of discussion, reflection 
and art-making on themes of social jus- 
tice last winter. The Chaplaincy’s greet- 
ing cards project helps carry the work of 
local homeless artists to a wider public.. 

The new mural on the corner of 
Telegraph and Haste depicting the histo- 
ry of People’s Park (shown above) was 
painted by young artists working with 
the Chaplaincy with the input of more 
than 50 neighborhood youth. 

Building on these successes, a key 
component of the developing Southside 
youth program will be arts projects. The 
Southside Neighborhood Arts Plan 
(SNAP) is an 18-month effort to create a 
five-year arts blueprint for the neighbor- 
hood. SNAP will aim to bring together 
diverse groups of people to bridge dif- 
ferences and foster cultural understand-— 
ing as well as to celebrate the spirit of 
the Telegraph Avenue area. 

One idea is to open a community arts 
space for both youth and adults. Frances 


See Homeless Youth page // 
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by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


Editor’s note: The prevalence of 
homelessness among people with men- 
tal disabilities is a telling indicator 
that our society still casts aside the 
most vulnerable. Poor persons with 
mental disabilities are all too often 
mistreated, misunderstood, abused in 
psychiatric hospitals, trapped in grim 
housing situations or abandoned to 
live on the streets. The following. arti- 
cle offers a glimpse into what life 
would be like for any one of us if we 
experienced any of the problems, from 
depression to stress-related break- 
downs, that society stigmatizes. as a 
mental disability. 


t is hard to explain what it is like 
to have a mental disability. To be 
mentally disabled is to be in 
shock at how strange things have 
become, without warning. It is to one 
day be okay, and the next day you 
have completely lost your mind. One 
day you are going to work, and the 
next day you find yourself locked in a 
mental ward. There is no warning. 

To be mentally disabled is to find 
yourself in a hellhole called a psychi- 
atric hospital and realize that you have 
no rights whatsoever. It means that 
you could be locked up in a seclusion 
room for trying to get a drink of water 
at night. It means that you only have 
one pair of underwear, and you don’t 
have 20 cents to call anyone. And that 
you can’t smoke. 

To be mentally disabled is to be fired 
from your job, from many jobs. Even 
jobs in mental-health organizations that 
you think would be different. 

To be mentally disabled is to be lone- 
ly. Lonely enough to stay with a man who 
would steal everything you have. Lonely 
enough to call hotlines at 3:00 a.m. 
because you can never sleep at night. 


To be mentally disabled is to have: 


your self esteem crushed by people who 
say they are trying to “help you.” It is to 
be so different from everyone else that 
you find solace amongst a community of 
other “crazy” people, the only people 
who understand. 


To be mentally disabled is to live in 


substandard housing, to be on SSI if 
you’re lucky, and try to live on $642 a 
month. It means being homeless and 
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To be mentally disabled is to find yourself in a 


hellhole called a psychiatric hospital and realize 
that you have no rights whatsoever. It means 


that you could be locked up in a seclusion room 
for trying to get a drink of water at night. 


hungry. It means bumming cigarettes at 
the end of the month. 

To be mentally disabled is hard. It’s 
an obstacle. It’s unfair. It makes you 
question God. It makes you question 
everything. 

To be mentally disabled has had its 
good points. It forces you to take a very 


long look at yourself. It makes you more 


compassionate towards other people. It 
makes you part of a community. 

To be mentally disabled is unfair, no 
doubt. I wouldn’t wish it on anyone. It 
can take over your life. It makes you 
wonder if life is worth living — will it 
get better? You can outlive it and that is 
your hope. To be mentally disabled has 
happened to me. 


os 
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Conversation with a Friend 
by Joanna Freeman Bragen 

It’s morning 

people are busy af 

going to work 


She sits on the porch 
smoking her generic cigarettes 
her only apparent activity 


She talks with sadness and disbelief 
about how she imagined things would be > 
at this point in her life 

She says she hates her boyfriend | 
who she met at another facility 


she says she always thought 

that by the time her parents died 
she would be married 

and have some kids 

and live in a house 

this way she would be able 


to handle the loss better 


She says she grew up in a good family 
where they often told each other 
they loved each-other 


She wonders why this happened to her 
and she wonders what to do with her life 


She got kicked out of a work program 
and she can’t go to the only 

treatment program in the area 

because she is not “in crisis” 


She takes her medication 
she talks to her doctor : 
and counselor - 

but it doesn’t make what she is going 

through go away 


I try to offer her suggestions 
but I realize there are none 


I leave the conversation thinking 

why can’t there be more options for those 
who are in between a crisis state 

and “regular functioning” 


I wonder — how do you find love 
in a setting where people can’t 
figure themselves out 


And in a society that doesn’t accept us 


I understand the grief and desperation 
in the question 
“Where do I go from here?” 


And I see that I am a lot like her 
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Artists Reflect on the Human Face of Poverty 


’ Cynthia in Alameda County Jail, 1991 


Scott Braley photo 


Cynthia Gets Some Peace 


Story by Belma D. Gonzalez 


This story was written as a fictional reflection based 
on Scott Braley’s photo of an Oakland woman in jail. 


“Shit.” 

She sneers the word into two distinct sylla- 
bles. “Shiii — it.” 

She’s been sayin’ this one word all day. 
Maybe all night. Maybe all week. She really 
don’t know how long it’s been. 

“Shiii — it.” 

They tried gettin’ her.to talk. About all what’s 


happened. Who all’s involved. But, even if she 


wanted to give them their information, which she 
don’t, she sure enough couldn’t. ‘Cause she 
seems to only have this one word left in her 
whole, damn, entire system: 

“Shiii — it.” : 

Besides, where do you begin? Where’s the 

beginnin’ of a thing like this? Who all’s NOT 
involved? As far as she’s concerned, even God 
damn President Clinton and Hillary got some 
responsibility in what all’s been happening to 
her. That’s how she God damn sees it. 
_ Slowly, slowly, she shakes her head. Movin’ 
like it was all just a dream. Shakin’ her head no. 
Not from any disbelievin’. No, it’s more like 
from believin’. Believin’ that it might shake 
some sense into all this craziness she done got 
through with. And, maybe, even shake some 
other words out. It sure couldn’t make nothin’ 
worse, could it? That makes her smile a little. 
She covers the smile with her good hand. It’s her 
private smile. 

She sure likes this calm feelin’ she got in her 
body. It’s a calm her body ain’t felt in a long, 
long time. But, she’s familiar with it. She knows 
it’s that feelin’ she gets AFTER: 

...all the yellin’ and fussin’ 

...all the punchin’ and kickin’ 

...all the cryin’ and weepin’ 

...all the broken glass and punched-out walls 

...all the broken bones and...and 

...all the ragin’ and actin’ crazy, tryin’ to get 
‘em all to hurt as bad as she does, hurt so bad, 
hurt like-when-he-hurt-me-deep-hurt-me-don’t- 
you-hurt-me : 

..ALL THAT SHIT!!! 

...and all that bein’ scared, bein’ just so 
fuckin’ scared, it pisses her off to be so damn, 
chicken-shit scared... 

Now her skinny ol’ body’s calm. They fed 
her. It tasted nasty, but it was some kinda food. 
And, her heart stopped beatin’ up in her throat. 
And, they got her alone for now. So, no one’s 
gonna touch her. But, all her vocal cords can get 
themselves around — maybe for right now or 
maybe forever — is this one crazyass word: 
“Shiii — it’. She ain’t worried, though. Hell, it 
could be a lot worse than this. Hell, it’s been a 
lot worse than this... It’s kinda facinatin’, really. 
What’re they gonna do with a gal who can only 
say “Shiii — it”? 


She thinks about when she was a little girl. Just 
a stick of a girl. Her grandmama called her “her 
tough little brown piece a’ leather”. Man, she ain’t 
thought about this shit in forever. Just goes to 
show you what a little quiet can do for you. 

Now, what she’s thinkin’ is that she never 
thought about how this kinda calm she’s feelin’, 
this feelin’ she gets AFTER, she felt that. layin’ 
up in her Grandmama’s arms after playin’ hard 
with her cousins on one of them beatin’-down- 
sun-days down on Grandma and Granddad’s farm 
in Texas. Especially after that time the mama hog 
done chased her and cuz across the pen and she 
almost peed in her pants. But, then she was okay 
and calm again in Grandmama’s arms. a 

Or, after that first time with HIM. She ran to 
Grandma, ran all the way to the house, where 
Grandma was up on her big porch waterin’ her 
geraniums. “Grandma, hold me,” she pleaded. 


“Girl, you’re too big now for holdin’... what’s | 


wrong with you?” “Please, Grandma, please,” she 
pleaded, leading her Grandma to the porch swing 
like they were practicing a waltz. And she saw a 
shift in her Grandma’s eyes and she knew that her 
Grandma knew what had happened. And, she 
knew that Grandma’d do somethin’ to protect her. 

She’s comes back here again. Into this place. 
Now. She’s surprised she made it through this shit 
again. Man, she’s tougher than she even know. 
That makes her smile again. Grandma’d be proud 
of her tough little brown piece of leather. 

Now, usually, she don’t like to think about 
what not makin’ it means. But, she knows she 
gotta face that her body ain’t gonna put up with 
this stuff much more... No, no. No, this ain’t 
gonna last much longer. She’s gettin’ too old for 
this shit... Somehow, that don’t seem as scary no 
more...well, leastwise, for right now. 

She takes the first deep breath she’s taken in a 
long time. She feels it come up from her belly, 
makes it go all through her chest and then out her 
nose. Man, that feels good. She closes her eyes 


and leans her head back and starts saying her one 


word over and oyer again, under her breath: 

“Shit...shit...shit...shit...shit...shit...shit...shit...s 
hit...shit...shit...shit...shit...” 

She begins rockin’ rhythmically on the bench, 
her eyes still closed, her head rollin’ side to side: 

“Shit...shit...shit...shit...shit...shit...shit...shit...s 
hit...shit...shit...shit...shit...” 

She lays up in her Grandmama’s arms, her 
head against Grandma’s skinny, fragile-seeming 
body. She can hear Grandma’s heart beatin’ deep 
inside her chest. And, she can hear Grandma’s 
gravelly, low voice repeatin’, 

“Shhh...Shhh...Shhh...Shhh...Shhh...Shhh...Sh 
bh...Shhh...Shhh...Shhh...” as she feels 
Grandma’s bony fingers strokin’ her back, 
rockin’ her body and sayin’, ““Grandma’s gonna 
take care of her baby, her sugarfoot, Grandma’s 
sure gonna take care of you, yes, yes, Grandma’s 
gonna get her sweet baby some peace.” 


Cynthia in Jail | 


’ by Scott Braley 


The first time I saw Cynthia calm, 
not talking or yelling, was in jail. 
She sat, black skin and braided hair, _ 
nimbus of white uniform and walls surrounding. 


One arm lay twisted in the cast, 

the other rested on her leg, strong and peaceful, 
her eyes downcast but clear, 

healthy from regular meals and medication. 


Outside on the streets there were no medicines but alcohol, 
food stuffed down when she remembered. 

Her mouth and hands never stopped moving, 
trying to explain what she had lost and could not find. 


Downtown cop, one day sympathetic, 
offered to arrest Cynthia for public drinking. 


This month in jail is her reward. 
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Dorothea Lange photo 
photo courtesy of the Bancroft Library, University of California at Berkeley/Richard Ogar 


Man awaiting trial in jail cell. 


A Man with Hands 


by Eric Robertson 

An ex-con down at St. Anthony’s 
dining room 

remembers the knuckles of the man 
sitting next to him — 

a one-punch fight he saw way back when. 
We admire the hands. 

They do look like bruisers— 

big, dry, calloused. 

The man with hands ignores us 
forking food to his mouth. _ 

When I get up to leave he speaks, 
“You want your leftover peaches?” 

I tilt my tray. 

He shovels them onto his. 
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Santa Barbara Ban 


from page one 


ated and maintained for the primary pur- 
poses of enabling pedestrians to safely 
and efficiently move about from place to 
place, facilitating deliveries of goods and 
services and providing potential cus- 
tomers with convenient access to goods 
and services.” Beyond the propaganda 
language, this says that, in Santa Barbara, 
someone else’s “right to shop” supersedes 
your own civil rights. Tourism is now 


more important than a constitutional right. 


Anyone who is sitting “upon a public 
sidewalk or public paseo or upon a blan- 
ket, chair, stool, or any other object 
placed upon a public sidewalk or public 
paseo” is a criminal. Even if you are not 
blocking traffic, which is covered by the 


- ordinance on obstructing the sidewalk, 


even if you are not being a public nui- 
sance, which is covered by the vagrancy 
ordinance, even if you are not asking for 
money, which is covered by the panhan- 
dling ordinance, you are committing a 
crime for sitting on the sidewalk. 

Ordinance 5009 cites “public welfare” 
as its reason for existence. Dare I ask the 
question, who is the “public” in “public 
welfare?” I would hazard to say that the 
“public” in this case is the merchants of 
State Street, the small group of people 
who pushed this law through the council, 
and who think they stand to profit by 
sweeping homeless people under the rug 
and gripping the rest of the people of our 
city in the iron fist of homogeny. I wonder 
when the book burnings will start. 

The wording of this ordinance does not 
even attempt to hide the true interests of 
the perpetrators of this blight on the name 
of law and justice. Key masking words 
ring out throughout the ordinance: “goods 
and services,” “tax revenues,” “economic 
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where is the place I can fall asleep 
by Claire Burch — 2 


trees without leaves 
eyes without tears 


soaked to the bone blown by the wind 
smashed like an atom 
hoping to find 


where is the place I can fall asleep tonight? 
maybe to dream ; 
what’s in a name? Heaven makes three. 


halfway into seven the numbers blur and fade 
I can’t even remember that Coney Island ride. 


open to view what do you know? 
places I go too heavy for you. 
where is the place I can fall asleep 
resting these weary fears? 

trees without leaves. 
~ Coney Island baby 
walk on water 


everything be all right. 


don’t be alarmed  what’s in a dream? 
never be harmed. 


how many angels on the head of a pin? 
we won’t know until they let us in? © 


turn it around 
turn it around 
no more sad sound 
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productivity,” “potential customers,” 
“economic viability,” “protecting public 
safety,” etc. But the answer to’ this ques- 
tion evades me: what does discriminating 
against a group of people who already 


have it tough do for “public welfare?” The, 


only plausible answer that comes to mind 
is “absolutely nothing.” 


City Ordinance 5009 addresses none o 
the underlying causes of homelessness, 
proposes no solution other than referring 
to the “numerous other places within the 
downtown and neighborhood commercial 
areas where sitting or lying down can be 
accommodated,” and completely disre- 
gards the constitutional rights of the indi- 


_vidual so that someone else’s “right to 
shop” can be protected. With regard to the 


“numerous other places” — when will the 
homeless be chased from the next com- 
mon area that is unjustly closed off under 
the guise of “public welfare?” 

What keeps jumping ouf'at me as I - 
read this mockery of law is that “public 
welfare” equals eradicating anything that 
does not kneel down to the status quo. 
Public welfare in Santa Barbara means 
image. Period. This is a city that survives 
on tourism. Several months ago in the 
Santa Barbara News Press, there was a 
column which whined and moaned about 
the fact that there were “weirdos” down- 
town who hindered the ability of 
“respectable folks” to shop. That is the 
sentiment here among the elite who make 
the laws. As Mickey Flacks wrote recent- 


_ ly in the same newspaper: 


“The City Council is continuing to act 
on behalf of the ‘respectable’ people and 
will themselves decide what is in the best 
interest of such people. The City Council, 
merchants, and the News-Press have 
apparently decided that the public spaces 
of Santa Barbara belong only to a segment 
of society recognized — by them — as 


make it through the night 


‘respectable.’ 

“This segment presumably shares a cer- 
tain style of dress, a range of occupations, 
a range of ages — 21-55? — an income 
level above the poverty line, with enough 
discretionary funds to shop or lunch, a 
common set of tastes in music and art, a 
recognized domicile — preferably with 
one bedroom per person — and a not-too- 
heterogeneous mix of races. In sum, the 
‘respectable people segment’ resembles 
our City Council, the merchants and the 
publishers of the News Press. 

“Our city, however, contains many who 
are not so ‘respectable.’ Some are home- 
less and supplement their SSI or other 
income sources by asking for spare 
change; some are young and loud and are 
threatening, simply by their existence, to 
those who are older and more sedate; some 
are mentally ill and wander the streets 
talking to the voices in their heads; some 
dress in baggy or tight or tie-dyed or dirty 
or old or torn clothing; some are artists 
who see beauty where others see only 
garbage; some are old and infirm and have 
missing limbs; some frre on the streets just 
for the sheer joy of being there. 

“All are perceived as ugly by the 
‘respectable people.’ The City Council 
wants to eliminate ugliness.” 


The Santa Barbara City Council will 
deny you the right to exist in peace 
because it feels you are not “respectable.” 
If you are thinking of vacationing here, 
think twice; your money will go towards 
crushing those whom the City Council 
does not deem “respectable.” At what 
other points in history have human rights 
been sacrificed while people are forced to 
conform to a set of beliefs or a physical 
appearance? Upon examination of the 
motives involved and actions dictated by 
Ordinance 5009, it is easy to see the very 
deeply seated fears and prejudices within. 
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Christa Occhiogrosso art 


Cold Winters 
by Michael Sheridan 


cold winters on the street 
dumpstir diving 

long walks to foodlines 
charity religious jargon 
partime jobs 

dreary shelters 
panhandling for tobacco 
long walks to showers 
getting-disoriented 


yrs & yrs 
it doesn’t get easier 


hustlers, wingnutz 
prevaricating Samaritans 

so little so long 

memories of prior normz 
blend apart 

which is more painful? 

social malaise-personal malaise 
overcoming the 

socially conditioned responses 


When the Santa Barbara City Council 
unanimously voted to pass the sit-down 
ban, they voted to proclaim that public 
spaces are not public unless you conform 
to their standards. Those who see that this 
is wrong are fighting this. For reasons 
which underscore the City’s intentions, 
the people involved in opposing this farci- 
cal law are receiving strong, planned 
opposition. Personally, I have been slan- 
dered on the radio, ironically on our “pro- 
gressive” rock station, KJEE 92.9; I have 
been threatened and ordered to not 
“scream and shout and carry on” in the 
City Council meeting by a police officer; 
and I have received several irrational, 
abusive, and pointless phone calls from 
the “respectable people” of Santa Barbara. 

Also, the police presence at our demon- 
strations has been large, and we have been 
videotaped by the police at every demon- 
stration. Why the fear? Why the over-reac- 
tion? Why the threats? Is it because the 
City Council knows they made a serious 
error of judgment and they are trying to 
intimidate those that call them on it? 
Peaceful protests do not require a video 


. camera, a large police presence, the evil 


eye of the chief of police, and an oversize 
police van with barred and tinted win- 
dows. Why the intimidation? 

In closing, I would like to ask you to 


spread the word and fight this ordinance - 


and similar laws across the United States. 
There is power in unity that the system 
encourages us to forget about. Please, do 
not fall into the prisons of apathy; if you 
do, you are right where those who decide 
who is “respectable” want you to be. Do 
not be tricked into believing that doing the 
wrong thing is the right thing. Do not be 
tricked into believing that stripping the 
constitutional rights of citizens is right. 


- That is what the City Council of Santa 


Barbara would have you believe.. 


wtih, «0 
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Police Crackdown in Santa Monica 


from page one 


kids, and “Hollywood punks” were direct- 
ed to move on under penalty of being 


charged under the sitting ban. In late June, © 


Feinstein counted 30 middle-class people 
sitting on the curb (illegally) watching 
street performers because all the benches 
were full, yet police ignored them. 

Both Feinstein and homeless activist 
Ron Taylor, a writer for the local Hard 
Times newspaper, reported seeing selec- 
tive punishment of homeless sitters by the 
police. Feinstein told the City Council that 
a movie theater manager had been told by 
police: “Your people are okay; we’re 
going to move on the transients.” In 
response, Taylor promised councilmem- 
bers he would begin making citizen’s 
arrests on middle-class youth and tourists 
so that all could reap equal treatment 
under the Sit/Lie ban. Taylor claimed that 
all of the misdemeanor tickets issued thus 
far had homeless addresses, suggesting 
selective police crackdowns on the poor. . 

At the City Attorney’s office, Alicia 
Cortrite said there had been 45 misde- 
meanor citations, with the usual outcome 
being 10-20 hours of community service. 
Jail, she insisted, was not yet an option 
used. Misdemeanors, however, are pun- 
ishable by up to $1000 fine and 6 months 
in jail, at the judge’s option. 

GLITZY FERN BARS, TOPIARY DINOSAURS 


The Third Avenue Promenade is a 
wildly successful three-block stretch open 
only to pedestrians; it is graced with glitzy 
fern bars, trendy restaurants, packed 
movie theaters, topiary dinosaurs and 
fountains. It is also a natural congregating 
. place for homeless people and youth. 
In 1996, under pressure from business 

groups, Santa Monica imposed a clamp- 
down on street performers, and proposed 
a Sit/Lie ban for the Promenade. The City 
Council agreed to pass the law as an 
emergency measure after a sunset clause 
was added, allowing for reassessment in 
six months. After the 5-1 vote, the Los 
Angeles Times described the ordinance as 
- nothing less than a modern-day anti-loi- 
tering law. (Such archaic loitering laws 
have been outlawed across the nation as 
overbroad, vague, unconstitutional, and 
prone to selective enforcement.) The 


__. Times reported that the only violators of 


the sitting ban visible to its reporter were 
tourists, locals, and store employees sit- 
ting on the curb eating lunch. _ 

Former City Attorney Myers called the 
1996 vote “an election year ploy to show 
they are tough on crime.” Councilmember 
Genser, who voted against the law in its 
expanded form but originally supported 
the 1996 version, insisted it had nothing 
to do with homelessness, being instead a 
response to “rowdy youth.” 


San Jose Drum Circle 


from page five 


but they have to do it by the book. If they 
have a complaint, they need to make the 
complaint. If all they do is talk and rant, 
and there is no documentation, then the 
bad guys can continue to claim their inno- 
cence.” Asked about the level of fear 
among many victims, the source said, 
“They have to decide if they would rather 
be afraid and abused or take a stand.” 

Guerrero-Daily agrees. While she said 
she knows it can be difficult to come for- 
ward and sign a complaint, “That’s the 
only way we have of tracking this. 
Sometimes, we have people who file and 
then say they don’t want to go forward 
with the complaint. What they don’t 
understand is that I can’t monitor it with- 
out the paperwork. And then officers can 
say, “Well, there is no complaint so the 
incident didn’t happen.’” 


The law returned to City Council on 
May 27, 1997, with a broader sweep. It 
was expanded to include more forbidden 
areas — statues, foliage, fences, and rail- 
ings. The revised Sit/Lie Ban also allows 
the City to prosecute cases as infractions 
or misdemeanors. The City does not need 
to provide a jury trial or a public defender 


_ under infraction prosecutions. 


Santa Monica’s expanded Sit/Lie Ban 
is the latest in a series of copycat laws that 
began in Santa Cruz in 1994 and spread 


. throughout the state, particularly in the 


last six months. Sitting bans in Palo Alto, 
Santa Cruz, San Jose, and Santa Barbara 
have already. prompted protests. Santa 
Monica’s ban is merely the latest in a long 
chain of anti-homeless policies and ordi- 
nances that have-swept California. 

“They have already taken our safety 
away in the parks, they have chased us off 
the beaches, they have eliminated many of 
our food programs and reduced our bud- 
gets, and penalized us for being poor in 
one of the wealthiest cities in the nation,” 
summarized Jennafer Waggoner, Santa 
Monica point person for the California 
Homeless Civil Rights Action Network. 

When Bob Myers was still the City 
Attormey, he refused to draw up a sleeping 
ban in the mid-80s, fashioning instead a 
compromise — a unique Vehicle 


Occupancy law which allowed police to. 


warn any occupied vehicle in a residential 
neighborhood between midnight and 5 
a.m. to move along. Myers refused to 
prosecute citations under this law or under 


_an ancient ban on sleeping in the park. He 


further refused to draw up a discriminato- 
ry daytime camping-and-storage ban. 
MYERS FIRED FOR PRINCIPLED 
REFUSAL TO PERSECUTE THE POOR 

In 1992, when Myers refused to fash- 


‘ion an anti-feeding law to stop charities 


from feeding homeless people in the 
parks, he was fired. Council “liberals” 
elected by Santa Monicans for Renters 
Rights feared an election upset in spite of 
their council majority. The “no charity in 
the parks” law was contracted out to a Los 
Angeles attorney at a cost of $50,000. It 
was soon set aside by an ACLU lawsuit. 
In 1993, to restore the right to sleep, 
We The People, a homeless civil rights 
group, began a five-month sleepout at 
City Hall which grew to 200 participants. 
Arriving homeless from Bakersfield, Ron 
Taylor joined the protest. The vigil was 
victorious; demonstrators successfully 
negotiated 24-hour bathrooms and sleep- 
ing space in the park. For almost a year, 
homeless people were able to sleep unmo- 
lested. Contrary to the fears of some, 
Taylor reports, there was no consequent 
influx of homeless people to town, refut- 


She also said the fear of retribution by 
an officer a victim has complained about 


_ is mostly unwarranted. “I know there is a 


perception that retaliation might happen,” 
she said. “But the department is pretty 
careful about that. If an officer with a 
complaint is called to a site where the 
complaint was issued, that is noted and 
the department will send another officer.” 

Gary Wood, a member of HRDC, 
quoted from the letter sent to Mayor 
Hammer and other city officials. “Our 
committee has detected a disturbing shift 
from policing certain kinds of activities to 
policing certain kinds of persons.” He 
took the mayor and councilmembers to 
task for not responding to HRDC’s letter 
and its offer to meet with “representatives 
of the police force and yourself. All we 
received was absolute silence,” he told 
them, “you responded with the arrogance 
of silence. While we drummed in front 
and fed the homeless, most of you came 
in through the back door.” 


ing the mythical “magnet effect.” 

But in 1994, the Santa Monica City 
Council overturned the peace pact after 
conservatives and merchants struck back 
with 12,000 signatures on a “Public Safety 
Initiative” in a campaign to embarrass 
council liberals. Claiming that the parks 
were dens for drug dealers, Citizens for 
Safe Parks and Streets stepped up the heat. 


LIBERALS PANIC, SELL OUT THE POOR 


The liberals panicked and moved pre- 
emptively by a 6-1 vote to quash the issue 
before the elections. The council closed 
all parks at night to everyone, imposed a 
citywide prohibition on camping (i.e., 
bedrolls and backpacks) 24 hours per day, 
restricted panhandling, and closed City 
Hall grounds at night (presumably to fore- 
stall future protest sleep-outs there). 
Under cover of opening a 100-bed shelter, 
the council’s repressive new laws set up a 
mechanism for police to criminalize 
sleeping for the thousands left outdoors. 

Paul Freese, attorney for. Public 
Counsel’s Homeless Assistance Program, 
which is currently pursuing a lawsuit 
against Santa Monica for police abuse, 
called the laws “a transparent attempt to 
punish the homeless and banish most of 
them from the city.” Now there are no 
designated camping areas in the city, 
notes Waggoner. In the years that fol- 
lowed the Public Safety Initiative, which 
was never sent to the voters, police target- 
ed the homeless. Taylor, who monitored 
the police, recalls a ticket for feeding two 
french fries to a pigeon (dismissed), and 
another for raking leaves off a picnic table 
(four days in jail for littering). 


Bob Myers dates the rollback of home-. 


less rights and services to the City 
Council’s 1991 Homeless Task Force 
Report, A Call to Action. Myers called the 
report “a regressive political compro- 
mise... by social service people eager to 
save programs for the homeless.” The 


' ironic result: feeding programs were elim- 


inated, social services cut back, and civil 
liberties for the poor curtailed. — 
Waggoner, the only homeless member 


' of the City’s Social Services Commission, 


goes further. She charged that social ser- 
vice providers like Step Up on Second 
actually supported the Sit/Lie Ban 
because it would drive homeless people 
into their agencies, allowing them to 
claim more clients and seek more funding, 
“a great way to corral people.” It was 
ironic, she added, when the City Council 
recently paid back this quisling coopera- 
tion by voting to cap social service spend- 
ing and pit homeless people against the 
elderly and the mentally disabled. 

During the 1993-94 truce, Taylor said, 
the homeless population stayed steady.-He 
reports a significant rise in the last eight 
months. Last year 38 homeless deaths 
were reported in the Santa Monica/West 


Homeless Youth 


from page seven 


Townes, former board president and 
founder of the Chaplaincy, was particular- 
ly enthused about this idea. “Art has the 
potential to bring people together,” 
Townes said. “We saw that with the 
mural, and now we have another opportu- 
nity. Our biggest challenge is to find 
space to work in.” Worthington expressed 
support for the arts project in particular. 
“Telegraph Avenue is the major youth 
market in the East Bay. Art can channel 
youthful energy in a positive direction.” 
“Art has a tremendous potential for the 
healing and transformation of communi- 
ties and neighborhoods,” Hindman said. 
“We think this could be a model for ways 
other parts of the city could do communi- 
ty arts-making.” While the program will 
especially target homeless and runaway 
youth, any young people from the area 
will be welcome to participate, she said. 


L.A./Venice area. Taylor works with 
Children Helping Poor and Homeless 
People, and says lunch bags given out 
have jumped from 180 in March to 300 in 
June, with more and more people on the 
streets, more folks cut off assistance, more 
“illegals,” more runaway kids. 

Waggoner recalled how the City 
undermined and weakened the private 
charitable teams of people feeding home- 
less people regularly in city parks under 
the organizational name Faith. Eager to 
disperse the homeless, the City offered 
money to Faith and a building to go 
indoors, making the feedings less visible, 
less accessible, and smaller. Faith com- 
plied, moving its meals to the Salvation 
Army, Ocean Park Community Center, 
and Step Up On Second. Within six 
months, the City cut funding completely, 
ending all meals. A small splinter group 
called Hope continues to feed outdoors. 

Police frequently harass homeless peo- 
ple in food lines, checking IDs and war- 
rants, and turning meals into ordeals. In 
the last few years, Waggoner said, police 
harassment has reduced the numbers in 
food lines from 350 down to 200. But the 
numbers began to rise again as despera- 
tion from welfare cuts hits the street. 

Councilmember Genser insisted it is 
not illegal to sleep in Santa Monica and 
that he is not aware of any police harass- 
ment. “It’s legal,” responded Waggoner, 
“if you levitate.” She recalls that when she 
lived in her bus, she was repeatedly 
denied a parking permit since you can’t be 
homeless and get one. Cops now regularly 
use the Vehicle Occupancy law to harass 
homeless vehicular sleepers — particular- 
ly activists like herself, she said. 

In August, 1996, after a blitz of selec- 
tive parking tickets, Waggoner recalls 
Officer Von Achen first passing over her 
jeep, presumably because it looked 
upscale, and then, on learning it was hers, 
citing it. Soon afterwards the same cop 
towed her vehicle in the midst of a protest 
where she and others had drawn their vehi- 
cles up in a circle, wagon-train-style, to 
demand the right to park at night in an 
unused beach lot without harassment. 
“Lone cops cite elderly people and folks 
with disabilities who are choosing between 
eating and paying a fine,” she said. 

Discussing the Memorial Park closure 
of showers for the homeless, Margie 
Ghiz, Midnight Special Bookshop owner, 
snorted, “One person complained they 
didn’t want their kids even seeing home- 
less people, not that they were bothering 
them. There .was just one complaint.” 

Waggoner and her soap-slinging 
friends invite everyone to join them to 
turn up the hot water on the City Council 
on July 22 and to urge the muddy-headed 
lawmakers to come clean and restore 
water, health, and security to homeless 
people in Santa Monica. 


Part of the neighborhood planning 
process will be to identify spaces in the 
community where young people could do 
art projects, including murals, sculpture, 
tile works, banners, and window displays. 

The bigger picture is the network of 
services that the Chaplaincy and the 
Alameda County Collaborative are work- 
ing to establish. ““We want to develop a 
youth program to provide services that 
deal with the needs and challenges of 
young people in the neighborhood,” 
Hindman said. “We feel that the 


Chaplaincy’s role is to be a progressive 
interfaith group, having the base of over 
20 religious congregations. 

“The church has the potential to make a 
positive contribution, to be a welcoming 
place for youth. It is important to make peo- 
ple feel comfortable being themselves.” 
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Lets Our Spirits Soar 


For the unhoused, art is as necessary as bread, 
We need bread and roses, rent and inspiration. 


by Richard List 


ny homeless person can do 
anything! That sounds overly 
optimistic. On the other hand, 
it is always worth striving. 
You might surprise yourself. 

Granted, this is a racist, mixed-up, 
greedy, cold, strange society, but I feel 
that people can improve their lives enor- 
mously and find a lot of happiness by lift- 
ing their vision and finding meaning in 
life, even in the hardest circumstances. 

When you give up, and turn to booze 
or drugs, that is when you are finished. 
Certain nations and cultures are “defeat- 
ed.” Drinking is rampant in these areas (as 
in certain parts of Eastern Europe). 

Myself, I have experienced years of “no 
house,” yet I continue to work hard and 
study, and to enjoy nature and art. I know 
from personal experience how terrible it is 
to have major trouble taking a shower or 
cooking food, or finding food at all. The 
hardships and inconveniences of street life 
start to weigh heavily on your mind. 
Inspiration and art therapy can help people 
to realize their dreams. That is why we 
must look for rent money and inspiration. 

Art museums and art galleries are all 
around us in the Bay Area. They’re a 
resource that should be enjoyed by all 
people, housed and unhoused. I’ve seen a 
growing awareness of the lives of home- 
less people in the work of several artists 
on display at East Bay galleries. 

Recently, I saw a work of art that 
greatly excited me — The Aluminum 
Harvester by the East Bay artist, Jos 
Sances, a painting which was on display 
at the D. King Galleries at 2284 Fulton St. 
in Berkeley. Sances’ outstanding image is 
a new vision of Jean-Francois Millet’s 
archetypal painting, The Sower. 

The sight of the shopping cart in The 
Aluminum Harvester really made my 
antenna go up, because it makes me see. 
that we’re living in a time that echoes 
Dickens’ era of grim poverty and hard- 
ships. In place of Millet’s timeless image 
of a peasant laboring to spread seeds, The 
Aluminum Harvester shows a homeless 
man recycling aluminum cans in his shop- 
ping cart. In our land of great wealth, the 
recycler represents so many people endur- 
ing extreme poverty, the lack of jobs and 
harsh laws against the poor. 

The original painting by Millet was a 
classic image of poor people working; 
Sances’ art plays off that, and brings the 
archetypal image up to the present day. 
Millet’s sower wasn’t keeping up with the 


technology of the time: he didn’t own 


land, didn’t own a factory, and he and his 
progeny were probably desperately poor. 
Today as well, people walking around 
with shopping carts are not hooked up to 
affluent society and technology; they’re 
not slick and competitive, so they’ve been 
pushed out of the economy completely. 

I also saw a recent exhibition by the 
artist Jay Johansen, who has painted 
dozens of watercolor portraits of homeless 
people in San Francisco and the East Bay. 
Johansen tries to treat his models with 
respect, and his portrayals can be moving. 
Johansen said: “I approached a homeless 
person on the streets of San Francisco and 
was deeply affected. Seeing this man, his 
image, ignited thoughts and feelings about 


_ my work that had previously eluded me. I 


was moved, genuinely inspired. 
It was at that moment I knew I 
would paint people. For me, the 
essence of one’s life condition, 
the physical and the spiritual, 
reveals itself in the face.” 


ART CRITIC ROBERT HUGHES 


Recently I went out of my 
way to visit the art critic Robert 
Hughes at a book signing in San 
Francisco. Hughes is a compas- 
sionate man, hardworking and 
gifted, who has been Time mag- 
azine’s art critic for 25 years. He 
has written several books, 
including his newest, American 
Visions, and is hosting an eight-hour PBS 
series on “The Epic History of Art in 
America.” He was extremely kind to me 
at the bookstore, and very generous with 
his limited time, going out of his way to 
respond to my own art. 

As an Australian, Hughes is an out- 
sider to the United States, and has an out- 
look on our situation reminiscent of 
Alexis deTocqueville, the French writer 
who brought an outsider’s original per- 
spective to our society. 

Why do I think this is important to 
homeless people and others who read 
Street Spirit? Because people need inspi- 
ration. Hughes’ book, American Visions, 
can provide a lot of inspiration to those in 
need. People also need insight and infor- 
mation about their situation and their soci- 
ety. We currently exist in an information 
and media “smog.” John Lennon sang 
about how people can become “so fucking 
crazy you can’t follow their rules’ — that 
is, the rules of the authorities. 

To Robert Hughes, I’m a total nobody. 
Yet he took a lot of time to patiently listen 
to me prattle on about Plop Art (my off- 
beat form of public art). He accepted one 
of my stone etchings (an image of a horse). 
Hughes had been on KQED radio for an 
hour that morning. He was scheduled to 
speak to the monied elite at the S.F. 


~Museum of Modern Art that afternoon. Yet 


he is kindly, and generously listened to me. 

Hughes book and public television 
series are revelatory, full of unique and 
unexpected insights. Hughes speaks and 
writes at length about architecture and the 
changing American character. He gives 
many warnings that the United States is in 
serious decline. Remember: Rome wasn’t 
destroyed in a day. 

In American Visions, Hughes writes 
that the National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA) “has distributed tens of thousands 
of grants of which perhaps 20 caused 
some controversy; but now it was better 
that the American government should 
assign no funding to the arts, or to the 
humanities either, or to public broadcast- 
ing for that matter; better that it should 
have no state-sponsored public culture at 
all than that it should risk offending the 
inflamed identity of the Christian right.” 


A HUNT FOR SCAPEGOATS IN THE ART. 
WORLD AND AMONG THE POOR 


Hughes writes that the intolerance of 
America’s culture wars has worsened since 
the end of the Cold War. “For 40 years 
Americans had been living in a 
Manichaean universe, divided between 
right (them) and wrong (Russia). Now this 
scenario, so frightening and yet so consol- 
ing, dissolved. But the mindset it fostered 


remains, particularly since America is the 
only country in the developed Western 
world with a strong. current of fundamen- 
talist, apocalyptic religion. With the death 
of Communism, new Antichrists and minor 
demons have to be found inside America.” 
He concludes that in this “atmosphere 
of inflamed accusation,” the ars and cul- 
ture become “scapegoats, grotesquely 
politicized stereotypes in our cultural 
wars.” And this hunt for “demons” and 
“scapegoats” to replace the lost Cold War 
scapegoats has broadened beyond disliked 
artists into attacks on other hated minori- 
ties — homeless people, welfare mothers, 
panhandlers, immigrants. Artists and 
street people are both being scapegoated 
by the same forces. The same political 
groups who want to cut off funding for 
the NEA and PBS-are also cutting food 
stamps and welfare,aiid passing laws 
against sleeping outside and panhandling. 
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Jay Johansen paints portraits of many homeless people in the Bay Area. 


Hughes sums up the current social cli- 
mate by quoting William Butler Yeats: 
“The best lack all conviction, while the 
worst / Are full of passionate intensity.” 

But if both homeless people and artists 
are being scapegoated these days, maybe 
we need each other more than we realize. 
In Berkeley and Oakland, you can go into 
a library or bookstore and look at Hughes’ 
fine book. You may feel bad, sweaty, 
tired, or overworked, but you will benefit 
from looking at this book, and from find- 
ing works of art that can lift your vision. 

Art therapy is available for free in sev- 
eral places in Berkeley for homeless peo- 
ple. It can help a lot, and it can be fun. 
Untutored “outsider” art can even blos- 
som into a career. Art therapy is available 
from Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy to 
the Homeless and from the Berkeley 
Emergency Food and Housing Project. 


